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A PIECE OF YALE HISTORY. 

JUST two years ago, in the pages of this magazine, there 
was proposed a plan for a University debating society 
which, though taken up with enthusiasm, giving promise 
of success, and enlisting the best talent of the college, 
bids fair to come to naught. The attempt was doubtless 
due to the expressed sorrow of our alumni that Linonia 
and Brothers have passed away and to their earnest wish, 
coupled with that of many undergraduates, that their 
animating spirit, at least some portion of it, might again 
be in our midst. That these societies have passed away is 
a thing not to be accounted for by the graduate of forty 
years standing, who has lived away from the changing 
tide of college life and customs, while to us in college it 
seems quite as strange that, while Oxford and Cambridge 
and, in our own country, Princeton — to say nothing of 
Harvard, Oberlin, and others — have flourishing debating 
clubs, we, at Yale, find it almost impossible to gain a like 
success. Now all this cannot be laid to a lack of energy 
or far-sightedness, but rather to the peculiar circumstances 
which surround us. These are many, not easy to be 
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grasped, and still harder to be analyzed. But I think you 
will admit that, considering the labor and mortification of 
lifting the wheels of a parliamentary assembly out of the 
mire, and soon feeling them slip back again because the 
burden is too heavy — I think you will admit that then we 
should look carefully for quicksands. If we find them, 
not only will it furnish a long sought for explanation to 
our graduates, but it will make those of our own number 
who have tried to do something for debating feel that they 
have done their best, that you and I could have done 
no better and, in all likelihood, not so well. 

Back more than one hundred years, under President 
Clapp,in the year 1753, before there was an English course 
in college, or even a literary one, Greek and Latin having 
long been pumped at until their wells were dry, in this 
year, 1753, it appeared both to the President and students 
that their curriculum was deficient. Culture was the thing 
demanded — books, ideas, and a vehicle for their expression. 
Add to this that we were then scenting from afar the com- 
ing war with England, and were thus led to investigate 
our rights and liberties, and you have the germ of the de- 
bate interest which was soon to figure in the foreground. 
At first, however, it was something broader, a sort of 
panacea for the stiffness, the " wise wretchedness ** of our 
life here that occupied men's thoughts. Something was 
needed not only for the " purposes of debate,** but also 
for the ** cultivation of literary studies,'* so that we might 
acquire, to use the quaint words of the old President, " an 
agreeable style and method of writing.** Recollect that in 
those days we were an isolated community, working while 
we did work at things uninteresting, a community two days 
journey from New York, without foot ball or base ball, 
mixing but little in New Haven society, and no wonder 
the foundation of Linonia, with its yearly accumulating 
library of books not furnished by the college, was welcomed 
and entered into heartily. From the start, too, there was 
a prestige, a social character about the work. Success 
assured, men were proud of their enrollment, and sa high 
did this spirit run, that fifteen years later Brothers was 
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founded in opposition to Linonia, giving as excuse that the 
latter was ** too aristocratic and exclusive.** Meeting at 
first in the rooms of one or another of its members, the 
new society grew rapidly, until it was soon as powerful as 
the other, holding weekly meetings with orations, essays, 
and debates. A little later comedies came into favor with 
both societies, so that at the beginning of this century we 
find them providing for almost every kind of literary work, 
regarding each other with friendly rivalry, and dividing 
the college into hostile camps. 

Up to this time, even considerably beyond it, both 
Linonia and Brothers enjoyed a prosperous existence. If, 
after 1800, this prosperity did not increase, it certainly 
was not upon the wane. The need to fill which they were 
started was still felt ; as late as Cooper*s time it was a rare 
gift to scan Virgil ; a little later the nullification acts of 
Georgia and South Carolina were before the country, and 
the press unable to discuss them. It seems as if the oppor- 
tunities of the societies were almost without a limit. And 
yet it was right here, somewhere around 1830, that the 
change came. The Lit. was established and began to 
collect and publish our best writing. Men preferred print- 
ing to reading their productions. Simultaneously rail- 
roads were built, and the newspaper became a power. 
Instead of gossiping and sluggishness, there arose trench- 
ancy and vigor; and though midnight reasonings were 
still attended at the country store, and opinions readily 
advanced, they could not stem the current. Oratory de- 
clined. Besides this, within college, the large societies 
had become too large. Men did not feel at home as they 
once did ; so that soon in each class smaller societies were 
formed of a more purely social nature than had hitherto 
existed. Inasmuch as they met weekly and consumed just 
so many hours out of the twenty, they could not but inter- 
fere, to some extent, with Linonia and Brothers. But that 
they, and they alone, were responsible for the great falling 
of interest in the debating societies is scarcely true. Not 
by one thing, nor by two, but by very many, great and 
small alike, is the change to be explained. The increased 
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sweetness of the curriculum and the greater demands now 
made by it upon us, the college press, and the contagious 
interest in athletics lay at the bottom ; and if these caused 
the old intellectual order of things to pass away, in its 
place I think they supplied one easier in working, perhaps 
more far-reaching in its results. 

History tells us that before a* Waterloo there must 
needs come Moscow. If, at this period, the older societies 
had been content to stay quietly in their strongholds 
broadening and deepening, and gathering strength to 
battle with the coalition formed against them, they might 
perhaps have lived for thirty years to come. But no. In 
1853 Alumni Hall was completed, at a cost of twenty- 
seven thousand dollars, of which eleven thousand was 
contributed by the graduate members of Linonia and 
Brothers. With the cry of victory they rushed within 
its walls, only to find them cold and bare. One who 
was himself in college at the time and witnessed the 
excitement over the new building says that the halls 
were too large, paralyzing, "barn-like.** The net result 
was one of weakness rather than of strength. From now 
on the end might be plainly seen, and perhaps we shall 
do best to pass this part of our subject over ; only noticing, 
as a coincidence fit to be remembered, that in the same year, 
1 87 1, did the old societies, as it were give up their 
charters, by a transfer of their books to the college 
library, and the Junior exhibition after a long period of 
purging of wordy, dialogues and colloquies, become 
more strongly coveted than ever by the foundation of 
the prize. 

But despite this general betterment in literary matters 
there was left one thing, namely, the art of pointed and 
off-hand debate, for which the new regime appeared unable 
to provide. Though from time to time class clubs of a 
largely social character and of select membership, in which 
the men were all willing to work and congenial to one 
another, have had a success lasting often to the day of 
graduation, they have gone no further; all attempts to 
make them university affairs or even bequeath them to 
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the succeeding class, have been without avail. Evidently 
it is beyond our limits to enter into all the causes that 
prevent debating from holding to its former place. But 
the most important of them are external rather than 
internal and lie in the decreased usefulness of talking well 
upon one*s feet. They are but a few who will enter into a 
thing for the mere sake of becoming inwardly more im- 
proved or ornamental ; the majority will learn only what 
is necessary. Of the various vocations which are open to 
a man, the ministry being rather a sacred calling than a 
profession, and appealing too often to us after college 
days are over, of these various vocations, law and politics 
demand most speaking. If, then, in the years since 1850 the 
requirements in this line have so far abated as to make it 
relatively of little importance whether a lawyer or legis- 
lator talks well or ill, we have the solution of the problem. 
Now this abatement, this lowering of the requirements 
once needed even for respectable success, is the very thing 
that has taken place. The point to-day, save perhaps in 
criminal cases, is not so much how a lawyer makes his plea, 
as what he has to say. Even his attitude is of little impor- 
tance ; he may stutter and stammer, cast his eyes upon 
the ground, and thrust his hands into his pockets if he 
only wants to; provided he is right, he will generally 
come off victor. And the reason for this is evident. 
Juries are more suspicious, more cynical than they once 
were. Besides this, many cases are tried without a jury, 
in the presence of the judge alone. Shrewdness and busi- 
ness ability, whatever the last term may really mean, are 
the weapons that the lawyer uses. In politics the case is 
very similar. The debates in the English Parliament are 
probably better than any we have here, but this is due 
largely to the fact that the English legislative assemblies 
are not as yet completely dominated by the committee 
system. The moment they become so, their superiority 
will banish together with its cause, no other, I think, than 
the Oxford and Cambridge Unions. On the other hand 
in this country, where the committee system is in full 
play, and where a speech is oftentimes good for nothing 
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except for printing and distribution that the member may 
safely count upon his re-election, is it any wonder that 
under these circumstances it is almost impossible to hear 
a telling argument in Congress? Terseness, polish, 
beauty of form, pass by unheeded ; while knowledge of 
human nature, facts and solidity of backing gain the 
plaudits of the audience. 

A word, merely, in conclusion. That the assembly is 
but scantily attended is no sign we have deteriorated. In 
all else that pertains to culture — both in oratory and in 
writing, — we are stronger to-day than we have ever been 
before. Both in the widening of our elective courses and in 
the increased attention given to the best and noblest works 
of English literature the last decade is preeminently the 
first. Let us not, then, permit our disappointment in this 
one effort to weigh upon our minds. It is but another 
example of the old phenomenon, that while a tree planted 
in a goodly soil, and nourished both by rain and sunshine, 
is growing and putting forth its leaves, a single branch 
becomes eaten of the worms, withers, and finally shrivels 
up. Henry Opdyke, 



SONNET. 

When to the welcome of unthoughtful sleep 
We give our hands, and like a tired guest 
Enter the whispering galleries of rest, 
Through whose unmeditative vistas sweep 
The faint spice-currents of imagined Dreams, 
The sound of palm trees waving in the wind 
About the gardens of Damascus, streams 
Of cavy oceans and old voices thinned 
To a mere fancy ; when sweet slumber fills 
The corridors where cold thought moves by day 
With filmy faces that the night distils. 
Then, even then, sometimes, a wild dismay 
Leaps like the terror when an earthquake shock 
Goes trembling down its avenues of rock. 

Arthur W. Colton, 
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THE NORTHERN MYTHS. 

IN the morning of the intellect, when man first became 
conscious of his surroundings, he felt himself acted 
upon chiefly by two forces. Inanimate Nature, fickle and 
treacherous, building up to-day what is only to be de- 
stroyed to-morrow, sending rain to refresh and ripen, and 
.rain to wither and decay, seemed the personification of 
unguided passion ; to his imaginative mind, her immense 
powers took the form of giants. But he recognized also 
another force, which, though more or less dependent upon 
Nature, appeared to wage with her perpetual warfare. 
Life, whether manifested in plants, in animals, or in man, 
was, from its beginning, continually beset by her gigantic 
fury — chilled and stunted by the frosts, wilted by the fierce 
heat of summer, stifled by the sultry calm, or torn in 
pieces by the whirlwind. And yet this life possessed a 
mysterious energy, that made it rise superior to destruc- 
tion, and, for a time at least, draw nourishment from the 
very forces which sought its annihilation. This energy, 
in its varied expressions, he called gods and worshiped. 

Such a stage of development we may imagine the Aryan 
race to have reached, before it had left its Asiatic birth- 
place. But, when the several tribes that emigrated west- 
ward settled in various parts of Europe, their environ- 
ment began to exercise a marked influence on their relig- 
ious belief. Those who went to the South — the Greeks 
and Romans — finding all bright and balmy and teeming 
with life, soon lost their early fear of the giants. The 
gods were victors ; and only now and then, in some vol- 
canic eruption, did one of the earth-born monsters strug- 
gle vainly for his lost freedom. 

Among the Northern tribes, on the other hand, the 
development was exactly opposite. The ice-capped moun- 
tains, with their glaciers and avalanches; the boundless 
ocean, dashing its breakers on their shores ; winter, with 
its cruel blasts and awful snow storms, were continual 
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reminders of the giants* living might. So it is not strange 
that, in the Teuton's conception of the Universe, these 
monsters took an almost abnormally important place. 
They were not bound and out of the way, they ruled in 
Jotunheim ; and, even in the affairs of men, their influence 
was almost equal to the gods*. Nay, was not the whole 
world sprung from the giant Ymer ? 

But severity was not the only aspect of Nature that 
impressed itself on the religion of this primitive people. 
Dwelling comparatively alone among the silent forests and 
stately rivers of northern Europe, they gained a vastness 
of imagination entirely beyond the ken of the city-loving 
Greeks. When Ymer was slain by his own off-spring, his 
body became the earth — his flesh the covering soil, his 
bones the rock foundation — while the blood, flowing from 
his wounds, became the sea ; of his skull was made the 
vault of heaven, of his brains the fleecy clouds. What an 
immense image ! Yet not without a certain truth or fit- 
ness, if we think of it. This same boldness of conception 
is present in all the myths ; Odin*s spangled cloak is the 
starry sky ; the lightning is Thor*s red beard ; the rainbow 
is Bifrost, the bridge from earth to heaven. But it appears 
most conspicuously in their idea of the Tree of Life, 
Ygdrasil. 

Who has not stood awestruck before a gigantic tree — 
some Charter Oak, perhaps — which, spreading out in 
broad magnificence, seems the epitome of all the history 
and life of its neighborhood? How many years have 
surged and died about it ! Like the ivy and mosses, 
countless memories cling to its knarled trunk and branches. 
If you have grown up beneath its shadow, there is not a 
single part — not even the ugly roots that have pushed 
their way out through the surrounding turf — but has a 
peculiar meaning. It too has suffered change ; but, for 
every branch that has withered and fallen to decay, new 
ones have come forth ; and, year by year, leaflets peep out 
as fresh and dainty as they used to be when your ancestors 
were children. A tree, then, is a fitting symbol of life ; yet, 
familiar as the comparison is to us, it is strange that it 
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should have struck so forcibly these rude barbarians — 
stranger still that they should so far have appreciated its 
depth and beauty. There niust have been a wonderful 
capacity for thought and feeling in their untrained minds. 

Indeed, as we study this religion of the North more 
closely, we become, I think, ever more fully convinced 
that it possesses a solemn grandeur, which has no counter- 
part in Greek mythology. Greek mythology may be 
likened to a river, which, flowing out into a level plain, 
slackens its current, and makes broad its channel. Velvet 
banks, approaching at a gentle slope, bury its ripples in 
their thick grass. They are bright with flowers and 
shaded by tall trees ; nor is anything untrimmed or wild 
there. The grass is smoothly cut ; the trees are carefully 
pruned ; the flowers, ladening the dreamy air with their 
perfume, are arranged in studied groups of exquisitely 
blended colors. The religion of these Northmen, on the 
contrary, may be said to resemble one of their own glacial 
torrents, which, roaring and tumbling down some moun- 
tain side, sweeps from its banks all adornment, and leaves 
only the naked rock. 

Yet even this is not all tumult and barrenness. Every 
now and then portions of the main stream are pushed 
aside by the swift current, and, settling among the rocks, 
form quiet pools, through the still depths of which one 
catches hazy glimpses at things of dim, unearthly beauty. 
So there are Northern myths, which, in grace and pathos, 
rival the Grecian. What, for instance, could be l:nore 
touching than the death of Balder, the Summer-god? We 
can almost picture to ourselves the bard's sorrow, as he 
related to his shivering listeners, how the mischievous fire 
demon, Loke, who, alone of gods and men, hated the good 
Balder, guided blind Hoder's arm to hurl the fatal mistle- 
toe ; and then, when all Nature wept and plead with Hel 
for Balder's return to life, how evil Loke would not weep, 
and so kept Balder forever with the dead. 

Altogether they are a strange melange, these gods and 
giants with their perpetual warfare. The Northman him- 
self felt that the struggle was too hard to last forever, and 

47 
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peered into the dark future with the wistful question, 
What shall the end be ? And here we come upon another 
radical difference between this and the religion of the 
South. The river, with which we compared Greek 
mythology, found the plane through which it flowed so 
lovely that it could get no further. It grew wider and 
wider, pushed its way into coves and inlets, and finally 
spread out into a great lake, the most beautiful the world 
has ever seen — but stagnant. No such fate befell the gla- 
cial torrent. Straight on, with unwavering tide, it hastened 
to its goal. 

Teutonic mythology is content with no mere tale of ad- 
venture. It deals with destinies. What shall the end be ? 
Evidently there must be a final struggle, a final victory. 
And this we have in Ragnarok. Then the sun and moon 
shall be darkened ; the Universe shall pause in expectancy. 
As the Powers of good and evil clash in their last conflict, 
Bifrost is shivered in pieces, Ygdrasil trembles to its low- 
est roots. Long is the battle doubtful ; and, when it is 
over, both gods and giants have perished, and the world is 
sunk again to chaos. But this cannot be the end. The God 
whom none may mention still lives ; at his command a 
new earth shall rise out of the ruin, greener and fairer 
than the old. New gods shall govern it, and a new race 
of men, made perfect, shall dwell upon it. Forces of de- 
struction are at an end ; Right has conquered. 

The faith of these, our fathers, has passed away, has 
been'supplanted by a better. But let us not shut our eyes 
to what was noble in it. Let us study it not only for the 
deeper insight it gives us into the minds and hearts of 
those to whom we owe our being, but also for that God- 
ward inspiration, which a genuine religion always offers 
to those who seek its inner spirits. 

Luther H, Tucker, Jr. 
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JUNIOR PRIZE ORATION. 

By JOHN CROSBY, Minneapolis, Minn. 

ON the day Charles the Second raised once more the 
Stuarts* Royal Standard, the face of all England 
seemed to change, and this between sunrise and sunset of 
that one day. Sudden change ! Strange age ! Where 
shall we look for the causes? The ruddy flush and glori- 
ous enthusiasm of the Elizabethans had these forty years 
paled before the cold white light of Puritanism. There 
had arisen a sober, high-minded generation with lofty 
ideals, but stern and unsympathetic. The tide of English 
freedom drawn by Eliot's force had rolled against the 
Stuart tyranny, only to dash itself in pieces. Next came 
the long Parliament, Edgehill, Naseby, and soon we see 
Cromwell, refusing the crown, yet the stronger dictator for 
this. When his iron hand slipped from its hold, then fell 
the temporal power of the Puritans, who had sought to 
found on this earth the kingdom of God. The same spirit 
of inquiry and investigation raised by themselves over- 
threw them. The rising generation chafed under a yoke 
of discipline and severe checks now meaningless to them. 
Duties dear to their elders proved burdensome. The salt 
was taken from the sacred meal, and it no longer pleased 
their palate, hankering after the flesh-pots. So on the ap- 
pearance of the king up went their caps, and with a shout 
they rushed back to their " may-poles and dances." Then 
did it seem that all the noble work of Puritanism had been 
wiped out. True, it had disappeared from public life, but 
only to permeate the spirit of old England throughout the 
length and breadth of her land. They only beat their 
spears into pruning-hooks and their swords into plough- 
shares. Their earnestness sank into the bone and marrow 
of English life. Deep in the heart of the nation the Puri- 
tans live still, a quickening force. 
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Thus in the year 1660 a great wave of laxness swept 
over the land. The people, freed from hateful restraints, 
thinking of " merrie England,** went for the moment to 
the extremes of excess and found and took pleasure in 
the present. Thus the door of the court was slammed in 
the faces of the sober Puritans, and there trooped in a 
mad rout of gallant nobles, gay in silks and velvets, daz- 
zling with their jewels and laces, who joined hands in a 
giddy whirl about the throne, and practiced unblushingly, 
nay, openly and boastingly, their pleasures and their vices. 
Seldom has any Christian age or land seen such corruption 
and dissoluteness as England's capital saw then. 

On such a scene we usher in John Wilmot, second Earl 
of Rochester, one of the enigmas of the Restoration, poet, 
wit, cynic, libertine; cultured, always brilliant, high-minded 
at times, but oftener the greatest wanton of his day. From 
his own times we can gain no clear picture of the man ; 
sometimes we find the dark colors, again the light laid on 
thick, sometimes we find him a tender husband, again 
an inhuman wretch. The colors will scarcely mix. A 
sad puzzle is Rochester to us. 

After a riotous course at the university camQ a restful 
year on the Continent, filled with calm study and thought, 
promises of great things. Then in his nineteenth year we 
see him entering Charles's Court, a pleasant-spoken young 
man, rather slight, with handsome features, with a grace- 
ful, winning address, a charming polish, shining wit, 
attractive and quick to make friends. The life pleased 
him. In the wars of the time he made his mark ; became 
a favorite in the town. The way to a bright future was 
open to him ; but wheeling sharply the other way, turn- 
ing his back on all decency he rushed into a strangely 
dissipated career. And it is mainly here that we see him, 
the admiration, later the scorn, always the fear of his con- 
temporaries. Rochester's libels lashed all, sparing not even 
royalty itself ; yet the King endured him for being so 
extravagantly pleasant. Having accumulated enough of 
scandal, he would retire into the country, and there in 
quiet and beautiful seclusion spin atrocious lies into the 
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finest, most delicate and darkest of webs. He practiced 
the queerest freaks, masked as a beggar, made love as a 
porter. A mountebank, he tricked town and court alike, 
and banished withdrew into the respectable circle of 
wealthy merchants, and was the loudest there in crying 
out against the follies of the court and courtiers, espe- 
cially against the mad rogue Rochester. His orgies 
were the wildest and most furious. For five years he was 
continually drunk. His letters show a blackness of life 
and waste of energy, touched here and there with flashes 
of wisdom, all lighted with the lurid glare of a wild 
brilliancy. Rochester himself says that he was notorious 
for minding nothing but his own satisfaction. He calls 
himself the grievance of all prudent persons, the by-word 
of statesmen, the scorn of ugly ladies and the aversion of 
fine gentlemen. 

The strangeness of this age of transition looms up before 
us out of the mists of the past when we consider that the 
same year Rochester came up to court, Milton blind and 
old was writing Paradise Lost. While Arlington and 
William Temple were signing the Triple Alliance, and 
Charles and Lewis were digging deep mines bound to 
topple the fair towers of English freedom into their 
depths, Rochester went his same way, jesting, rioting, 
masking, careless of all things, even his name for personal 
bravery. It is Rochester who says that " all men would 
be cowards if they durst." Having distinguished himself 
in the wars, yet he was indifferent to preserving a name 
for courage, that one jewel of honor, prized in the age, 
however tarnished the setting might be. 

The key to the man*s character is the lack of ambition 
of any kind soever, and his cynical indifference to the 
opinions or good will of men. It is this complete selfishness 
this utter disregard for man or God that may, that must 
account for his abandoned life. No sense of shame, mod- 
esty or honor reaches him, regardless as he was of all ties 
and duties. By a strange irony he wrote a verse ruled by 
new and stringent laws, while he led a life unhampered 
by a shred of authority. The man was not even avaricious 
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or envious. Ambition would have moved as a strong, 
heavy balance-wheel to this eccentric machine. 

While we cannot conceal the utter profligacy of the man, ' 
yet we must not disguise the striking gifts that nature 
gave him, breadth of mind, keenness and quickness of 
intellect, freedom from all littleness. As a poet, one of 
the first of his school. His lines run along smoothly and 
easily, in places sweetly ; his touch is light and dainty. 
** A man whom the muses were fond to inspire, but ashamed 
to avow." He belonged to the could-if-he-would stamp of 
men. With all the makings for it, he had no wish to be a 
great man. There was a fatal lack of some steadying motive. 
And yet occasionally came quiet moments of high level, 
for we find a letter to his wife, breathing a spirit of the 
sweetest, purest love, rising as a pleasing and fragrant 
incense over his sacrifice. The precious parts in the man, 
the gold, the silver, were so matched with base alloys that 
the casting failed to take shape or symmetry, the coin 
lacked the sharp clean-sounding ring. 

For fifteen years the most sneering cynic and critic of 
religion, Rochester in his last sickness makes a confession 
of faith whose sincerity we cannot doubt. He who had 
run a race of viciousness scarcely to be paralleled in any 
age, died touched with repentance, filled with devotion 
and humility, whispering words of warning to his friends, 
forgiveness to his many foes. So that we see the same 
abandoned man preached from the pulpits as one notorious 
in life, glorious in death. 

History tells us how Mary Stuart died, formerly the 
beautiful young Queen, pride of the Scotts, now pale and 
wan, a State prisoner on grave charges, sentenced to death. 
The chamber is draped all in melancholy black, so are the 
spectators and the headsman, that sober color symbolic 
alike of her coming end and her bright young hopes now 
withered. Mary comes in wrapped in a dark cloak, 
climbs quietly the scaffold. But when the word is given, 
up she stands, pushes off the dark cloak, and all gleaming 
in a gown of splendid royal scarlet that sheds its bold 
brave hue. o'er all the blackness, nobly and bravely awaits 
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the stroke, with a blessing on her lips for her friends, a 
prayer for her foes. 

So Rochester's end shines out royally bright against the 
blackness of his life, and with deep true penitence and 
fresh resolves, in calmness and serenity the real manhood 
in him rises and bravely meets that grim old master, 
Death. Showing us again the most ennobling and thrilling 
part a man can show to me, when the hush and awe of the 
coming night is hard on him — a noble, a brave, and a 
manly death. 



• ♦t 



TRANQUILITY. 

With lingering light 
The Mayday bright 

Invades the wood's seclusion ; 
Upon its glance 
The lint specks dance 

In rhythmical confusion. 
Down shallow places, 
Swiftly races 

The river on its long decline, 
And 'mid the leaping. 
Calmly sleeping, 

There rests the float upon my line. 

The branches stir. 
The insects whir, 

The summer wind is blowing ; 
A wild bird trills. 
And on the hills 

The summer sun is glowing. 
The sunbeams quiver 
On the river ; 

Upon the restless pools they shine ; 
But no commotion 
Wakes emotion 

Within the float upon my line. 

Charles Capron Marsh. 
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A FRENCH CLASSIC. 

XAVIER DE MAISTRE fell in love. Perhaps all 
men do sometime in their lives. But had it not been 
that another gentleman followed his example, and made 
the same lady the object of his affections, M. Maistre 
would not — after the duel — have spent an enforced retire- 
ment of forty-two days in Turin, his " Voyage autour de 
ma Chambre '* would never have been written and the 
chances are that he would not have been known to us a^ a 
writer. Indeed, he tells us that, up to this time, he had 
done no writing, nor even read to any great extent and 
did not have the slightest intention of becoming a man of 
letters. It is then with some surprise that we find that 
his very first work, which called out his latent literary 
talent has perhaps been the most influential in placing him 
among the classical writers of France. His second publi- 
cation, " Expedition Nocturne," a sequel to the " Voyage," 
fell so far below its predecessor, that Maistre's reputation, 
for the moment on the wane, only recovered itself in the 
production of " Le L6preux," which, perhaps, is the 
only other of his writings which we are justified in rank- 
ing with the " Voyage," " Les Prisonniers du Caucase," 
and La Jeune Siberienne," both charming narratives, com- 
plete his works. 

In a body, his books contain much originality in a 
graceful and attractive form, straying to a surprising 
extent from the ruts of eighteenth century literature. 
Doubtless the reaction which came over French literature 
at this time, ascribed by Mr. Dowden as in a large 
degree due to the Revolution, influenced M. Maistre's 
writings ; but the ** Voyage " comes out so readily and 
naturally that we cannot but believe that the changes 
toward individualism and freer expression of thought did 
no more than to destroy the fetters which would have 
held bound his natural tendencies. To other men these 
changes offered opportunities to expand pet theories, 
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social or political, but to our prisoner at Turin it was like 
the removal of a stone from the edge of a slowly -moving 
stream, so allowing it to come tumbling out of its con- 
fined channel and seek a more congenial course, changing 
spots of thirsty barrenness into blossoming gardens. 

M. Maistre has been called a follower of Sterne, and 
possibly the idea of the ** Voyage ** and the general course 
of treatment, did come from this source ; but Maistre's 
originality does not suffer when compared with Sterne's. 
The one is that of plan, the other that of treatment. The 
styles of the two men and the working out of their ideas 
are so wholly different that, parallel though they may be, 
their lines of action lie far apart. Take for example humor 
in which both men abound ; Sterne's wit strikes one at the 
very outset with its full force, and the impression gradu- 
ally lessens as it is dwelt upon, while Maistre's douce 
kumeuTf as Sainte Beure so aptly calls it, though impress- 
ing one but slightly at first, leaves behind it that touch of 
pleasure which stirs up within one a new and greater 
feeling of satisfaction each time it re-occurs to him. Maistre 
is natural, Sterne artificial. 

To discover a man's true character we study him at 
those times when, most at his ease and free from the scrutiny 
of the world, his natural qualities come voluntarily to the 
surface, unaffected by his desire for appearances. Collect 
these qualities, I say, and you will have a criterion of his 
character. Look then with me at Maistre's first work, the 
spontaneous outbreak of his thought, never intended for 
publication, and so untrammelled by a desire to gratify its 
readers, and here we may expect to find the exponent of 
Xavier de Maistre's thought. 

How novel and charming to anyone is the " Voyage 
autour de ma Chambre," and it takes no more than the 
invitation of the author " Come, let us start, follow me 
upon my journey," to make one fall completely into his 
spirit. Nothing dull and tiresome is here. The buoyancy 
and animation carries you along in spite of yourself. You 
have made up your mind that the chapter "for meta- 
physicians" will be dry, that on "the tear" absurdly 
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sentimental. And then, before you know it, you are study- 
ing away over the controversy between '* I Ame'' and " la 
Bete,'' inhaling each abrupt, pith)'^ sentence, and tingling 
all over with the odd sense of pleasure which the light 
philosophy breathes through you ; while your whole feel- 
ing toward the traveler changes as you read the chapter 
on **the tear," and the homely little anecdote of the faith- 
ful old servant touches a spot within you very near yoiir 
heart. 

Artist as M. Maistre was, he seemed to delight in paint- 
ing one of those life-sized flies in a prominent part of his 
canvas, which the chance observer attempts to brush 
aside with an annoyed feeling, hoping to get an unob- 
structed view of the rich landscape behind, only to dis- 
cover the imposition and fall to admire the dainty skill 
of the artist in depicting the delicate minutiae of the 
insignificant insect, while his annoyance gives place to 
the appreciation of the spot of canvas which lives and 
breathes. How ordinary are these flies, and yet in their 
adroit conspicuousness they engross your whole attention. 
An overturned chair becomes an accident to the chaise, 
the only means of travel, and rouses the " soul " and the 
** other " to a wordy dispute ; half a dozen prints rank as 
a picture gallery, each a work of art with its history and 
sentiment; a dressing-gown is transformed into a satire 
on the effect of environment upon the individual. And all 
this time the prisoner, idly pacing from spot to spot, is 
passed over and scarcely noticed, except as a harmonious 
background. 

We who were looking for sentimentality are not to be 
so entirely disappointed after all. The *' rosy tinted cheeks 
of Rosalie," the ** hillock," the dusty love-letters — do not 
these satisfy our expectations ? 

The secret of a large part of the humor of the '* Voyage '* 
lies in its artistic framing, which, with its sombre dullness 
or occasional pathos, brings out the brighter colors of the 
painting in a vivid and startling freshness. The contrast 
is very effective, though in one or two cases carried too 
far, it becomes slightly oppressive. The sparkling abrupt 
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changes to lighter expression are charming, escaping as 
they do any impression of incongruity. 

Just one more quality let us note as we decipher Mais- 
tre*s character in the " Voyage ** — his delicate simplicity. 
The quaint, desultory manner in which the heart's truest 
sentiments so often press to the surface can be seen on the 
page before you. If the man stands in meditation over 
the rose, with its withered petals, recalling his unrequited 
love, or allows his misanthropy to pour forth in irritated, 
disconnected clauses, for two or three moody pages, it is 
only the stream's natural course, flowing gently beneath 
the shadows of the overhanging grasses and fragrant 
flowers, or splashing madly against the opposing boulder. 
In this delicate simplicity, however, we 'miss one quality, 
that of sweetness, and the absence leaves a chill even more 
piercing in proportion to the refinement which runs 
through all the book. When your heart is chilled, turn 
to a few pages of " Le L^preux ** to set your blood run- 
ning warm once more, and you will return to the " Voy- 
age '* with a fuller appreciation, when you realize that 
the author possesses this quality although it does not 
appear strongly in his first book. 

Let me then offer to you this most attractive ramble for 
your leisure moments. Take the original and get the 
bright, quick style at its best before it has been strained 
through the sieve of the translator. You cannot but be 
charmed with the little book, brimful, as it is, of those 
bright daubs of philosophy which will tickle you delight- 
fully long after you have laid it aside. 

Theodore Stuart Hart, 
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WIND AND SUNSHINE. 

A CLOUDY, windy day — the elms* dark branches, as 
yet only sparingly tipped with yellow-green, swing 
in wild, yet graceful motion before the windows. Except 
for that faint green, one could almost imagine it winter 
again. - Heard from the unseen world below me come 
occasional voices, but they form only a monotonous 
accompaniment to the wind. 

Imagine this same wind, sweeping over the marshes, 
bringing on its gusts the shrill whistling of the frogs, 
now wonderfully clear, again muffled, distant, unnatural. 
There stands a song-sparrow on a wildly tossing alder- 
twig, and nicely he keeps his balance and sings through 
all this rush of noise. But, for a moment, he is off his 
guard. The wind catches him sideways ; a fluffy ball of 
feathers, and he retires behind the nearest grass-hummock 
to smooth his disordered toilet, and tell of the mishap to 
his sympathetic setting mate. 

Now follow the wind to the water where, except for 
their crests of dazzling whiteness, the waves are cold and 
leaden like the sky, where the deep-laden sharpies are 
scudding in, chased by strange shadows on the sea, their 
sails dark half-way up with the spray which itself looks so 
white. The light-house stands ghostly in its setting of 
deep green woods ; the break-water is a black line even on 
this dull day, and a few lonely gulls sail down the wind, 
with indignant cries against the shower now commencing. 

But this is April weather, and, suddenly, without warn- 
ing, the sun is unveiled. What a change. The rain-drops 
still fall reluctantly, but only to give an added sparkle. 
All the world has grown green. The water has lost all its 
coldness, but its depths, lighted deep down with shafts of 
sunlight, afford a refreshing sense of coolness under this 
sudden, hot sun. Willows, maples, and larches form 
another fresh green sea, white-capped here and there with 
a foam of cherry-blossoms. We hardly see the ugly tree- 
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trunks; and how unaccountably the wind has dropped. 
Now it is scarcely felt. But let that large, dark' cloud, 
with the light edges, once drift over the sun and the wind 
will come again in full force. 

Now let us look at the sunshine on the woods and fields. 
After a preliminary song of grace, the robins are all at a 
feast of worms. How big and plump they look running 
over the wet grass. It is fun to watch the robins, but one 
cannot help feeling sorry for the worms. Why do they 
always crawl out of the ground when it rains ? They are 
invariably either drowned or eaten. Yet therQ is a song- 
ster indifferent even to worms. High up on the topmost 
twig of a flowering maple a thrush sings to the sun with 
clear, liquid notes of the sky, the trees, the fields, the 
sparkling rain-drops, of all the joys and loves of life. 

And I know of all this and yet am content to sit and 
look at my own poor lifeless reproduction of the real sun- 
lit world outside. All I can see is a patch of blue sky, a 
rent in the grey clouds up over the elms and the house- 
tops. But, far beyond that little piece of gold-tinted blue, 
I can look down long, sweet lanes of remembrances. And 
most often my eyes rest on a little, hedge-crowned bank, a 
bank which the wind never finds, where the green grass 
springs up through dead, tangled masses of the old, where 
the dark, early violets grow largest, and the song sparrows 
sing all day long. 

There ! my blue sky has gone again. That black, 
threatening cloud was triumphant after all. A few pat- 
tering drops ; then faster and faster comes the rain. The 
sun is going down without showing its glorious setting. 
The rain has even drowned out the wind, and the robins 
are under the dripping limbs, disgusted at having wasted 
a song on such a disappointing day. Still the rain comes. 
Small, muddy rivers rush through the hollows ; but from 
all this down-pour arises a sweet, moist, earthly smell. It 
comes through the windows, and night sets in with the ^^ 

splash of soft, warm rain on the panes, yet with the 
promise of a fair to-morrow. 

Henry M. Sage. 
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bSnEdictine. 

VINTAGE OF 1868. 

As I filled a glass to drink to my lass 

I saw in the sunshine's light, 
The golden green of its amber sheen 

And its sparkling spangles bright. 
Then I dreamed of flowers all wet with showers, 

And grown on the hillsides sweet, 
And gathered together from moss and heather. 

To mingle for someone's treat 
By white-cowled friars all torn by briars, 

And stained by the dewful leaves. 
Who fused them all in alembics tall 

Close under the bell-tower's eaves. 

Theur each blossom's scent into perfume blent, 

And a fair form hovered over, 
With eyes as blue as the larkspur's hue. 

And ringlets decked with clover. 
But 't was neither her hair floating golden and fair. 

Nor her lustrous eyes of blue, 
Which warned my heart like the sunshine's dart 

'Midst the odors which wild flowers strew ; 
'Twas her soul's soft maze with its lambent haze, 

As sweet, and pure, and kind. 
As the morning dew on the gentian blue, 

Or the grasses that sigh in the wind. 

George Arthur Hurd, 
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NOTABILIA. 

Amidst the harmony and good-feeling which the Past 
has led us to expect in the relations of Yale undergradu- 
ates with one another, the discord between the University 
and Apollo glee clubs stands out in disagreeable contrast. 
Into the causes of the trouble and the action taken by each 
club we do not propose to enter. It is the spirit of the 
whole affair against which we raise our protest;^ The rup- 
ture of those feelings of consideration which should guide 
the inter-relations of such bodies has for somemonths kept 
the clubs in an unreasonable position of antagonism, which 
is as wrong to the university as it is unworthy of those 
who have been instrumental in bringing it about. It is 
not only childish and unnecessary for these men to allow 
themselves to be so far car^-ied beyond the point where 
mere disagreement and bitter opposition separate as to 
have brought upon the clubs a distinctly unpleasant 
notoriety. The trouble has done more than this. Through 
the wide publicity given to the controversy in the outside 
press, it has reflected a strong discredit on our college 
life in the eyes of the public. And, still more important 
than this, perhaps, it has had its effect in antagonizing and 
embittering many among Our number, when a more gener- 
bus and unselfish feeling on either side could have pre- 
vented the trouble. It is such unfortunate affairs as this 
which act as set-backs to that broader, higher tone of 
college life which we are all striving to help forward. 



An innovation in the management of the religious work 
at Yale, by the election of class deacons from the Shef- 
field Scientific School, has often been thought of, talked 
about, and laid aside. The time seems now to have come 
when the proposition should be acted upon. Let us see 
why the change has not been made before. To look back 
at the history of the deacons here is to investigate the 
main objections which in the past have weighed against 
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the change. The deacons originally were officers in the 
college church, attending merely to those duties which 
the deacons of any church perform. Thus, as no pro- 
vision was made for the attendance of SheflF. men in 
chapel, it would be historically impossible to appoint as 
church officers men who were not regular attendants of 
the college church. But with the changes in the religious 
life here, the deacons have given up many of the duties 
which a deaconship, properly speaking, entails, and have 
grown to be, in reality, class committees on religious 
work. Why, then, should we be afraid to break away 
from a tradition which is more a sentiment clothed with 
the reverence of the past, than a living and forcible reason, 
and allow such an objection to stand in the way of this 
advance in Christian work? Conservatism is well enough 
in its place; but has not the time come for a change? 
Let two deacons — as has been before proposed — be elected 
from the Sheff. freshman class at the time of the electing 
of academic deacons. There are certainly men able and 
ready to take up the work ; the interest shown in the Y. 
M. C. A. by some of the Sheff. men testifies to this. That 
there is, in Sheff., a large field for the development of 
religious life by earnest personal effort is unquestioned. 
By all means, then, let action in the matter be no longer 
deferred. 



To those who are writing for the Lit. we have one 
word more, prompted by the general character of the 
pieces handed in for the last two issues. The general 
sameness of tone and subject was so marked as to point 
to a cause ; that cause seemed to us to be the idea that to 
have a piece accepted, it must be cast in the same general 
mould as some type of article which has appeared before. 
Once it was the stereotyped book-criticism, mouldy and 
musty, the typical " Lit. piece," that served as a model. 
Just now the kind of production commonly imitated is the 
nature-study. So before our year has gone any further 
we give the contributors this bit of advice. Do not think 
you are doing better work by going out of the province 
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where your natural bent and inclination lie, to dabble in 
some kind of work that others have succeeded at. You 
are making a mistake. Instead of looking at what has 
been written in the past, you should do what you can do 
best, without allowing yourselves to be warped from the 
line of your healthiest effort by any outside influence. 
Push out, each one of you for himself, in whatever direc- 
tion taste and judgment dictate. Let your impulse be 
from within — not from without. 



Several cases have been brought to our attention where 
men have failed to receive their copies of the last Lit. 
because of a change in their address. It cannot be ex- 
pected that our business agent will be able to find out 
and record such changes unless they are announced to 
him. To prevent mistakes, anyone who moves to a new 
address must inform Mr. Hamill promptly of the change. 
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PORTFOLIO. 

THE BROOK. 

I saw a brook go rushing by 

In springtime, when the year was young, 
And as it filled its banks so high, 

A merry laughing song it sung. 
" Oh life is long, and youth is gay, 

ril be a river by and by." 
But when again, one August day 

I passed, the brooklet's bed was dry. 

Oh life is short and hopes are long, 

Man plans but God disposes. 
We may not know if ours shall be 

A path of thorns or roses. 
In traveling life's long changeful miles, 

The future never knowing. 
We fall asleep while sunlight smiles 

And wake to find it snowing. l. s. h. 

For a just appreciation of Thoreau as a writer, it is 

necessary to take into consideration not only his mode of life 
but its reasons. Because he built a hut on Walden Pond and 
lived comparatively alone for two years, many, ignorant of 
Thoreau's real object in life, have accused him of being iso- 
lated and harrow-minded. 

It was at the time when our population was making rapid 
increase, and the American character was throwing off those 
strictly personal and spiritual traits and gaining fast in 
worldly acuteness, that there came a new and powerful wave 
of transcendentalism. It sought to make individuality promi- 
. ment and place the character of the people upon a true basis. 
The representatives of this on the one side were Emerson and 
Hawthorne, on the other Thoreau. Thoreau was putting the 
question to a practical test. Emerson and Hawthorne were its 
defenders from the first. Instead, therefore, of being di- 
vorced from the highest forms of American development 
Thoreau was, perhaps, its most faithful and consistent expo- 
nent. 

Hawthorne's works are in essence a protest against every 
kind of republican equality. His method was purely analyti- 
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cal. He sought, through the Puritan sentiment with its rela- 
tions to old English life, to perpetuate traditions that breed 
distinctions, and, with his powerful creative imagination, to 
picture the inherited mysteries and dooms of life. Emerson, 
though holding himself aloof from all active participation in 
movements of reform, has been the silent partner that has sup- 
plied a great portion of their capital. 

Unlike Emerson, Thoreau was an active partner. He made 
reform his life work, both by his writings and by his example. 
In his works he has resorted to nature as possessing the most 
beautiful illustrations of the truths and thoughts he wished to 
communicate. Thoreau's 'magical pen infuses life into every 
subject it touches upon. He brings to our view, with the 
greatest vividness, all inanimate objects and phases of external 
nature which he wishes us to see. In him we get nature pure 
and simple. Yet beneath all runs a vein of manly sympathy 
which imparts a sense of kinship with human life and cannot 
but carry conviction to every heart. He comes to everything 
with a poet's feeling, a poet's heart, a poet's eye. Indeed with 
much fitness could Dr. Channing have given to him in addition 
to the title of*** poet-naturg,list " that of poet-reformer. 

R.. B. S. 

On the evening of Easter Sunday as I sat idly listening 



to one of the many addresses which were in the process of de- 
livery at that moment the country over, my attention was quite 
forcibly arrested by a CQuple of remarks of the speaker's. 
Originality is neither to be expected or desired in the average 
layman's religious talk, and the good man who was speaking, 
conforming to this dogma, was not advancing anything new 
or startling. He was rambling through a disconnected chain 
of platitudes, and was doing precisely what I fancy Horace 
meant by "flowing muddily." What interested me was his 
sudden query, " How many of us ever give a thought to the 
beautiful world we live in ? Do any of us, as we step out 
doors these lovely spring mornings, appreciate the budding 
flowers and the swelling leaves around us ?" His tone indi- 
cated that he expected his hearers, one and all, to acknowledge 
their unappreciativeness.» 

This same idea I had seen and heard many times before, and 
in every instance it was advanced by one who was describing 
the glories of the world of Nature. The speaker before me I 
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knew to be an ardent lover of Nature, and a man to whom 
everything of beauty gave the keenest pleasure ; and it at once 
occurred to me to question whether this assumption that 
ninety-nine men out of the hundred never give a thought to 
the budding flowers and swelling leaves were not a pet bit of 
selfishness with many enthusiastic lovers of Nature. How- 
ever many wise and good men may have adopted this theory, 
I feel bound to believe that they are unjust to the great major- 
ity. We Americans, as a nation, are busy and hurried, and 
cannot give a large part of our time to admiring everything 
we are pleased with. Yet it is no sign that, because the aver- 
age citizen does not spend hours in raving over Nature's 
beauties, he is stolidly indifferent to them. I fancy that the 
warm sunlight and soft verdure of a May morning, or the bril- 
liant Autumn foliage, bathed in the last rays of the October 
sun, delight and make glad the heart of every man who beholds 
them. 

This selfishness of Nature's worshippers is perfectly harm- 
less. I speak of it not as an evil to be checked, but merely as 
an example of the curious little conceits which are ever wont 
to attach themselves to all kinds and conditions of men. The 
study of our fellows' characters is always an interesting one, 
and the notice of even such a little trait as this may perhaps 
be an agreeable pastime. w. t. h. 

Little Lord Fauntleroy has grown dear to the hearts of 

all, partly through the delicacy of touch and clearness of outline 
with which he is drawn, and hardly less through the medium 
of his charming little personator ; but it was only lately that 
it occurred to me that the sunny-hearted boy has a literary rel- 
ative, older, and of another nation, but equally trustful, and 
equally winning. It is Bishop Myriel, dear to every reader of 
Victor Hugo, and one's ideal of a country priest. Perfect 
guilelessness, perfect trust in human nature are the leading 
traits in each ; the difference in the development of these traits 
is due to th§ disparity in the ages of the characters, and to the 
dissimilarity of the circumstances which bring them before the 
view. Fauntleroy has the frank, undoubting trustfulness of 
childhood, idealized, perhaps, but neyer wholly wanting even 
in the poor morsel of humanity to whom life is a wretched 
round of ill-treatment and abuse. His grandfather is really 
" so good " to the child's mind, and his softening influence is 
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only powerful because unconscious. Bishop Myriel, on the 
other hand, knows that in Jean Valjean he ,has to do with a 
man capable of any crime, but has such confidence in human 
nature as to believe even a galley slave to be endowed with 
dormant instincts of honor, capable of an awakening if only 
the right method be adopted. The boy, by his unreasoning 
belief in the tenderness of an indifferent man, makes a cold 
nature sympathetic ; the bishop, by showing, with great tact, 
his reliance on man's higher nature, justifies that reliance, and 
raises a human life out of the abyss of despair and hatred of 
mankind, to the mountain-top of philanthropy and self-sacri- 
fice. The one is a blind confidence, productive of good, but 
coming from ignorance ; the other, a sublime faith, springing 
from perfect knowledge. Of course it is impossible to draw 
any comparison between the two characters in point of 
strength, and one finds it almost equally difficult to determine 
which is nearer nature. Both are lifted far above the level of* 
the actual ; but Fauntleroy is, after all, a spiritualized yet very 
human boy, endowed with an unusual disposition, but far from 
insensible to the good things of life, and the pleasures which 
money can bring ; Monseigneur Bieuvenu, with his complete 
self-abnegation and free, universal love approaches as closely 
as human nature can to the example of his divine Master. 
Well were it for the world if such a, character could be real- 
ized ; it is no small cause for gratitude that it even be brought 
before our imagination, a never-failing stimulus to holy 
thoughts and lofty purposes. j. j. c. 

Some time last summer I remember reading an article 

by Julian Hawthorne, condemning the practice of illustrating 
our monthly magazines and taking a somewhat radical and fan- 
tastic view of the whole question of the relation of art to lit- 
erature. The article was scarcely clever. Indeed, it seemed 
to have been made to order by some privileged individual from 
whom eccentricities were both to be expected and excused ; 
but for one thing it was admirable, in that it called attention 
to the fact that we Americans, while possessing some five or 
six creditable monthlies, have only one. The Atlantic^ that is 
purely literary. While far from thinking that our magazines 
should contain nothing but delicate essays or sympathetic 
poems I do think that they might give a larger space to pieces 
of a literary nature, and thus become more refining than they are. 
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Take The Century^ for example, which the most of us read with 
both favor and respect, and let us examine its success and the 
nature of its contents table. It is, perhaps, the best paying of 
our whole number, while at the same time it is the least lit- 
erary. Papers on Asia, Africa, and Europe are in almost 
every issue. Without doubt they furnish a great amount of de- 
sirable information, and to the student or belated railway trav- 
eler are of some degree of value ; but to the general reader 
they are uninteresting. These, to revert to Mr. Hawthorne, 
are the very pieces illustrated with the most profuseness. 
Now what is the reason of all this ? Is it because this kind of 
writing is the least costly, the most popular, and therefore the 
best paying ; or because in the judgment of the editors it is 
the highest and best their contributors can furnish ? For my 
part I had taken to the former horn of the dilemma, when I saw 
the statement quoted and in print that Mr. Gilder knew what 
♦the public ought to want and would do his best to furnish it. 
But are the " war articles " and the Lincoln history a higher 
grade of wares than the Stevenson and Aldrich recently fur- 
nished us in Scribner's\ or has Mr. Gilder turned the matter 
around, and does he think it better to store the mind than 
feed and stimulate the imagination ? 

Of course there is much on the other side. When early ad- 
vantages have been withheld,' a man may become tolerably in- 
formed by a careful reading of our magazines. Historical ar- 
ticles are among the most important contributions to our lit- 
erature, but certainly they read best when collected and pub- 
lished in book form ; while for most men, when after supper 
they settle down in slippers for an evening's reading, what is 
needed, nay, what is desired, is something that will elevate and 
rest. H. o. 
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MEMORABILIA YALENSIA. 



April 2d. 



Calhoun, 2b. 3 
McClung, S.S., 4 
Noyes, 3b, o 

Dalzell, p., • 4 
HefFelfinger, c.f ., 4 
G,M*Clintock,r.f.4 
McBride, ib., 2 
Poole, c, 3 

N.M'Clintock,l.f.3 



Yale vs. Jaspers : 



YALE. 

000220 

o o o 2 I I 
O O I . I o o 
O I O 2 12 O 
000000 

O I O O O 
000601 

1 O I II 2 O 
II 1000 



27 2 2 



Hammel, ib, 
Wild, S.S., 
Greene, r.f., 
O'Leary, c, 
MuUins, p., 
Lally, 2b., 
Gallagher, c.f., 
Collins, l.f., 
Donahue, 3b., 



JASPERS. 

A.B. R. IB. S.B. P.O. A. E. 
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Yale, 
Jaspers, 
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30 5 6 4 27 16 3 



4 24 17 2 

SCORE BY INNINGS. 
1234 
0000 
3002 

Time of game, 2 hours ; runs earned, Jaspers 3 ; two-base hits, Jaspers 2 ; 
struck out, by Dalzell 11 ; by Mullins 7 ; left on base, Yale 7 ; Jasper 5 ; 
passed balls, Poole 3 ; O'Leary 2 ; umpire, Mr. Donnelly. 



'- 5 



University Chamber Concert : 
April 3d. 

The final Chamber Concert was given by the Beethoven 

String Quartette of New York. 

PROGRAMME. 

1. Mozart. — Quartette, C. major (17, Peters). 

2. Beethoven. — From Serenade Op. 8, for Violin, Viola and Cello. 

3. Schubert. — Quartette, Op. posth., D. Minor, 



April 26th. 



Yale vs. Hackett, Car hart & Co, : 



YALE. 

Calhoun, 2b., 6 2 i i i 3 o 
N.M'Clintock,l.f.3 422000 
Noyes, 3b., 3 3 i 3 5 i i 

McClung, c, 5232820 
McBride, ib., 5 o o o 10 o o 
Gushing, s.s., 6 i i o 3 i i 
G.M'Clintock.r.f 4 2 i i o o o 
Traver, p., 6 i o i o 10 o 

Graves, c.if., 5000000 



43 14 9 10 27 17 2 



HACKETT, CARHART & CO. 

A« B« R» IBs 5«B« P«0« A* E* 

Renner, ib., 400061 i 
Burns, 3b., 5x14311 

Carey, s.s., c, 2 3 i 4 5 i 2 
Barry, 2b., 4 o i i 4 2 i 

Cun*gham,r.f.,s.s 5010022 
Gough, p., l.f., 4 o o I 2 2 I 
Nugent, c.f., 2 i o 2 i o o 
Meehan, c, i o o o 5 i i 

Ridley, p., i o o o o 2 i 

Dunning,l.f.p.r.f 3000041 



32 5 4 i^ 26 16 II 
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SCORE BY INNINGS 
123456789 

Yale, . . 20510032 I — 14 

Hackett, Carhart & Co., 00201011 o — 5 
Time of game, 2.20 ; runs earned, Yale 4 ; H. C. & Co., 2 ; two-base hits, 
Yale I ; three-base hits, Yale i ; struck out, by Traver 8, by Gough 2, by 
Dunning 3, by Ridley 2 ; left on bases, Yale 12, H. C, & Co. 8 ; passed 
balls, Meehan i, Carey i ; wild pitches, Traver 3. Umpire, Mr. Donnelly. 



April 6th. 



Yale^ *p2, vs. Mount Pleasant : 



Yale, '92, . 430005002 o — 14 

Mt. Pleasant, .1 3 2 o o o o 8.0 i — 15 

Base hits, '92 7, Mount Pleasant 8. Errors, '92 9, Mt. Pleasant 4. 



Business Agent of the Lit : 

At a meeting of the board, April 6th, C. H. Hamill was 
chosen Business Agent for the coming year. 



April 9th. 



Yale vs. Tufts : 



YALE. 

A.B. R. IB. S.B. P.O. A. E. 

N.M*Clintock,l.f.2 201000 

Calhoun, 2b.. 3 2 i i 2 2 i 

Noyes. 3b., 3201 100 

Dalzell, c.f., 4 i i 3 2 o i 

McClung, c, 4000610 

McBride, ib., 4 i i o 5 o i 

Cushing, s.s., 4011321 

Poole, r.f., 4 I I 2 I o o 

Traver, p., 3 o i i i 4 o 



31 9 6 10 21 9 4 



Durkee, 2b., 
Pearson, s.s.. 
Rose, c.f., 
Bascom, c. 
Chapman, 3b., 
Samson, l.f ., 
Simons, ib.. 
Rounds, r.f., 
Barrington, p.. 
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26 3 4 8 21 12 7 



Time of game, 1.40; runs earned, Yale i ; Tufts i ; first base on errors, 
Yale 5, Tufts 3 ; first base on called balls, Yale 6, Tufts 4 ; struck out, 
Yale 5, Tufts 4 ; left on bases, Yale 8, Tufts 6 ; double plays, Yale i, 2nd 
to s. s., Tufts I 2nd to 3rd ; passed balls, Tufts 2 ; wild pitches. Tufts i ; 
home runs, Yale i by McBride. Umpire, Mr. Donnelly. 

funior Exhibition: 

The Junior Exhibition was held in Battell Chapel, April 11. 

1. " Cardinal Lavigerie," Roger Sherman Baldwin, New Haven. 

2. " Henry Ward Beecher in England in 1863," Yale Kneeland, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. ■ 

3. "John Wilmot, 2d Earl of Rochester," John Crosby, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

4. " Voltaire's Influence on Liberalism in France," John Day Jackson, 
New York City. 

5. "Julian, the Apostate," Lewis Scofield Haslam, Stamford, Conn. 

6. "The Provencal Element in Daudet," George Arthur Hurd, New 
York City. 

7. " Walt Whitman," Walter Alden DeCamp, Cincinnati, O. 

8. "Some Conceptions of Job's Author," Wolcott Webster Ellsworth, 
Hartford, Conn. 

The prize was awarded to Crosby. 
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April nth. 



Yale vs. Trinity : 



YALE. 

A.B. R. IB. S.B. P.O. A. B. 



N.M'Clintock,l.f.5 i o 
Calhoun, 2b,, 531 
Noyes, 3b., 4 3 i 

Dalzell, p., 563 

McBride, ib., 532 
Gushing, s.s., 541 
Poole, c, 621 

Traver, I , * a t >. 

G.M'Clin'k P^'^ ^ ^ 
Graves, c.f., 601 
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47 23 14 II 27 17 4 



TRINITY. 



AaB* R* XBt S«Oa P»0» A* S« 



Brady, 2b., 
Cheeritree, ib.. 
Shannon, l.f., 
Blanchard, c, 
Laidley, 3b., 
Dingwald, p., 
Thurston, s.s., 
Scott, l.f., 
Bacon, c. f.. 
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SCORE BY INNINGS. 
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2 o 24 14 8 



9 
0—23 



7 

Yale, . . 50543204 

Trinity, . . .00100000 i — 2 

Time of game, 1.30; runs earned, Yale 5; first base on errors, Yale 6, 
Trinity i ; first base on called balls, Yale 8, Trinity i ; struck out, Yale 2, 
Trinity 5 ; left on bases Yale 8, Trinity o ; base hits, Yale 2 ; double plays, 
Yale 2 ; passed balls, Poole i ; wild pitches, Dingwald 3 ; Umpire, Mr. 
Donnelly. 



Yale vs. New Haven : 



April 13th. 



YALE. 

R. B.H. P.O. 

2 11 



Stagg, p., 

Calhoun, 2b., 022 

Noyes, 3b., 001 

Dalzell, c. f., 001 

McBride, ib., o 117 

Cushing, s. s., 100 
G. McClintock,r.f.,o o o 

Heffelfinger, c, o i 5 

Graves, 1. f., i o o 
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Galligan, 1. f., 
Walsh, c. f., 
Sheehan, 3b., 
Corcoran, ib., 
Sullivan, s. s., 
Brady, r. f. 
Warner, c, 
Sworback, p., 
Spence, 2b., 
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4 5 27 25 5 

SCORE BY INNINGS. 
12345 

Yale, . .10100 

New Haven, . i o o o i 

Two base hits, Calhoun, Walsh, Spence ; first base on balls, McClintock, 
Noyes, Sullivan; hit by pitched ball, Graves; struck out, by Sworback 11, 
by Stagg 6 ; passed balls, Heffelfinger 4, Warner 5 ; wild pitches, Swor- 
back I ; time of game, 2.30 ; umpires, Kelly and Carr. 
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I— 4 
4- 6 



April 13th. 

Yale, '92, 
Wallingford, 



Yale^ *g2, vs, Wallingford: 
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(P. B, K. Lecture, 

The fifth lecture of the course was delivered by Mr. E. T. 
McLaughlin, April 15th. Subject, George Meredith. 

G/ee Club Concert : 

A concert was given at Hall's Opera House, Bridgeport, 
April 15th. 

Glee Club Trip: 

During the Easter Recess concerts were given at Norfolk, 
April 1 8th ; Old Point Comfort and National Soldier's Home, 
the 19th ; Hampton School the 20th ; Washington the 22nd ; 
Philadelphia the 23rd ; Brooklyn the 24th. 

PART I. 

I. Dorothy Dance, 



Banjo Club. 

2. Neath the Elms, 

3. Whistle-Mazurka, 

Mr. Wurts and Club. 

4. A Father's Eye Keeps Guard, 

5. The Yale Medley, 



PART II. 

Banjo Club. 



1. Ma Voisine, 

2. Marie, ..... 

Mr. Simmons and Club. 

3. The Lover's Complaint, 

j They Kissed, 
"*• \ Good Old Colony Times, . 

5. Sweet and Low, 

PART III. 

1. Kentucky Galopade, . 

Banjo Club. 

2. Wouldn't You, 

Mr. Shearman and Club. 

3. A Little Knot of Blue, 

4. Summer Idyl, .... 

5. Dear Old Yale, 



Seymour Smith 

Carm. Yalen 
Shepard 

Abt 
Carm. Yalen 



Waldteufel 
. Jensen 

Glanville 

Hawley 
Old English 

Stucken 

Rosenfeld 

Carm. Yalen 

Shepard 

Carm. Yalen 



Apollo Club Trip : 

The following concerts were given by Apollo Glee and 
Banjo Clubs during the Recess, at the Opera House, Savannah, 
April 22nd ; Charleston Opera House, Charleston, the 23rd ; 
DeGive's Opera House, Atlanta, April 24th. 
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EASTER BALL GAMES. 



Yale vs. University of Pennsylvania : 



April 1 8th. 



YALE. 

A.B. R. IB. S.B. P.O. A. 



B. 

N.M'Clintock,l.f6 212000 

Calhoun, 2b., 5 123844 

Noyes, 3b., 4 i i 2 3 i 1 

Dalzell, p. 5 I 2 2 I 10 I 

McBride, ib., 5 i i o 9 2 o 
Gushing, s.s., 5010330 

Poole, c, 5 I I I 4 4 o 

G.M'Clintock,r.f.5 i i o i o o 

Graves, c.f., 4 i i i i i o 



44 9 II II 30 25 6 



U. OF PENN. 

A.B. R. IB. S.B. P.O. A. B. 



Swift, lb., 3 o I o 8 I 

Updegrove, 3b., 521034 

Martin, c.f., 4 i I i o o 

Hineman, 2b,, 410030 

Lansing, c, 4 o i o 12 3 

Bowman, l.f., 532120 

Dougherty, r.f., 503200 

Cross, S.S., 500014 

Graves, p., 5 i i i o 9 
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SCORE BY INNINGS. 
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Runs earned, Yale 3, U. P. 2 ; first base on errors, Yale 6, U. P. 4 ; 

struck out, Yale, 8, U. P. 5 ; left on bases, Yale 8, U. P. 9 ; three base hits, 

Yale 2, U. P. 2 ; passed balls, Poole i ; umpire, Mr, Clements ; time of 
game, 2.25. 



Yale vs, Philadelphia : 



April 19th. 



YALE. 

N.M'Clintock,l.f3 1 

Calhoun, 2b., 3 7. 

Noyes, 3b., 3 o 

McClung, c, 4 o 

McBride, ib., 4 o 

Cushing, S.S., 4 i 

G.M'Clintock,r.f4 o 

Traver, p., 4 o 

Poole, c.f. 3 o 
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32 4 8 I 27 16 4 



PHILADELPHIA. 

Shriver, ib., 5 i i o 12 o 2 

Andrews, c.f., 5 i I i o o i 

Mulvey, 3b., 4 o i i 2 3 o 

Thompson, r.f., 4 i o o o i o 

Irwin, S.S., 3 2 i 3 3 5 i 

Decker, c, 5000810 

Delehanty, 2b., 3221251 

Sanders, l.f., 4 i 2 i o o o 

BufBnton, p., 3 i i p o 6 o 

Casey, p., 2 o i i o 2 o 



38 9 10 8 27 23 5 



SCORE BY INNINGS. 



Yale, 
Philadelphia, 
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1— 9 



Runs earned, Yale 2, Phil. 3 ; first base on errors, Yale 3, Phil. 3 ; struck 
out, Yale 6, Phil. 2; left on bases, Yale 4, Phil. 6; 2 base hits, Phil. 2; 3 
base hits, Phil. I ; wild pitches, Traver i ; umpire, Mr. McQuaid ; time of 
game, 1.45. 
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April 20th. 



Yale vs. University of Pennsylvania : 
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BY INNINGS. 
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Yale. 
U. of P., 



500000000 I — 6 
000310010 o — 5 



Runs earned, Yale 4, U. P. 5, first base on errors, Yale 4, U. P. i ; struck 
out, Yale 4, U. P. 7 ; left on bases, Yale 8, U. P. 11 ; 2 base hits, Yale i. 
U. P. I ; 3 base hits, U. P. i ; home runs, Yale i ; passed balls, Lansing i ; 
umpire Mr. Henderson ; time of game 1.50. 



Yale vs. Washington 



April 22nd. 



Stagg, p., 
Calhoun, 2b., 
Noyes, 3b., 
McBride, ib., 
Dalzell, c.f. 
Cushing, s.s., 
McClung, r.f., 
Poole, c. 



YALE. 

A.B. R. IB. S.B. P.O. A. 
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WASHINGTON. 



A.B. R. IB. S.B. P.O. A. B . 



Hoy, C.f., 

Wilraot, l.f.. 
Wise, S.S., 
Myers, 2b., 
Morrill, 3b., 
Carney, ib., 
Shock, r.f., 
Clark, c. 
Haddock, p.. 
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SCORE BY INNINGS. 



Yale, 
Washington, 
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Runs earned, Yale o, Washington 2 ; first base on errors, Yale 2, Wash- 
ington 2 ; struck out, Yale 7, Washington 9 ; left on bases, Yale 8, Wash- 
ington 8 ; 3 base hits, Washington 3 ; passed balls, Poole 1, Clark 2 ; wild 
pitches, Stagg 2 ; umpire, Mr. Quinn ; time of game, 1.55. 
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April 23rd. 

YALEl 

N,M'Clintock,l.f4 o 

Calhoun, 2b., 3 2 

Noyes, 3b., 4 o 

McBride, ib., 4 o 

Dalzell, c.f. , 4 o 

Gushing, s.s., 3 o 

McClung, c, 2 o 

Traver, p., 3 o 

Poole, r.f., 3 o 



Yale vs. Washington : 
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WASHINGTON. 

A»B» Rt IB* S*0» P«0* A* B« 



Hoy, c.f., 
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12002 
Runs earned, Yale i, Washington 6 ; first base on errors, Yale i, Wash- 
ington 2 ; struck out, Yale 3, Washington 4 ; left on bases, Yale 3, Wash- 
ington 7 ; two base hits, Washington 2 ; three base hits, Washington i ; 
home run, Washington i ; passed balls, McClung i. Mack 3 ; umpire, Mr. 
Quinn ; time of game, 1.55. 
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McClung, c. 
Poole, c, 
Graves, r.f., 
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SCORE BY INNINGS. 
1234567 

Yale, . . 3000300 

Bergen Point, . .4200000 

Runs earned, Yale 5 ; first base on errors, Yale 4, Bergen Point 7 ; struck 
out, Yale i, Bergen Point 6; left on bases, Yale 7, Bergen Point 6 ; two 
base hits, Yale i, Bergen Point i ; three base hits, Yale i ; wild pitches, 
Dalzell I, Beebe i ; umpire^ Mr. McGill ; time of game, 1.50. 
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News Lectur^ : 

A lecture on the Modern Newspaper was delivered April 
27th, by Mr. Amos P. Wilder, '84, under the auspices of the 
Yale News, 
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BOOK NOTICES. 

John Charaxes. A Tale of the Civil War in America. By Peter Boylston. 
Philadelphia : J. B. Lippincott Company. $1.25. For sale by Judd. 

The first thing which strikes us in this book is that the title was chosen 
because it sounded well. We ,read over eighty pages before John Charaxes 
is mentioned, and even then he is only a secondary character in the story. 
We also read over three-quarters of the book before reaching the war part 
of the title. 

We start out well. The author's quietly humorous egotism is amusing, 
the description natural and pleasing, and altogether the first chapter on " A 
New England Village " lacks little of being charming. The book is written 
in a quaint, old-fashioned style, which accords well with the presumable 
character of its author. He has a true horror of love scenes, a predilection 
for exact narrative, and a tendency to prosing and moralizing, which is at 
times a little tedious. 

The construction of the story is, to say the least, peculiar. We follow 
the fortunes of Isabel and Brewster until we think that something interesting 
is surely coming and then — Brewster disappears. Isabel marries and goes to 
England. The thread of the story is broken short off, but a stratiger, John 
Chardxes, is introduced. We think we have a clue, at least a mystery, but 
this is a false scent. Chardxes is a very ordinary, uninteresting character, 
and at length we find that we are being slowly led into another generation. 

Here evidently lies the interest of the story. The children of Brewster 
and Isabel fall in love. There is a rather pretty little romance of war times, 
and fortunately the right couple marries. This is all. When we finish we 
find that four chapters in a long book have been devoted to John Chardxes ; 
one to his landing in New York, one to his life, one to his death, and one to 
his religion. In the remainder of the book he only appears incidentally. 
The novel has little to recommened it except its originality. 

Ingersoll and the Deist. By "A Native 'Tar Heel.'" New York: J. J. 
Little & Co. 

After a statement of his position, that of an unprejudiced man in search 
for truth, the author introduces us to the " Deist." The Deist, presumably 
the author in disguise, meets Ingersoll in a railway train, and without know- 
ing the name of this chance acquaintance, attacks the orator's position. A 
long discussion, religious and psychological, follows, and the Deist is all the 
time getting the better of his opponent. He meets Ingersoll on his own 
ground, reason, defeats him, and at length winds up with a long monologue 
on the errors and failings of th^ Atheist. 

In choosing this imaginary dialogue in which to set forth his opinions, the 
author has made a most happy selection. Although the first part of the 
book, to the general reader at least, would be slightly tiresome, the warm 
discussion in the latter part might interest anyone. The examples taken to 
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prove his points, except in one of two instances, entirely cover the matter 
in hand, and the personality of the old "Tar Heel** is quite a study in 
itself. We are interested in his growing warmth, and when at last he monop- 
olizes the conversation and "speaks his mind" about Ingersoll, we feel 
like cheering him on. The ending of the book is excellent. " Do you know 
that man?" asked a clerical looking gentleman on the opposite seat. " No." 
" That is Colonel Ingersoll." We can imagine the old gentleman's first 
feeling of dismay, and then the later one of quiet satisfaction at having told 
some good home truths to the right man. 

The Ideals of the Republic; or ^ Great Words from Great Americans, Knicker- 
bocker Nugget Series. New York and London : G. P. Putnam's Sons. 
For sale by Judd. 

The glittering exterior of this " diminutive mass of precious metal " would 
certainly attract attention and admiration, and a book, placed in a position 
to be seen, is generally read. The good old custom of reading the " Declar- 
ation of Independence " on the Fourth of July is gradually falling into dis- 
use, and we have sadly needed an attractive cover in which to bind that and 
other "great words from great Americans," which everyone should read, 
not once but often. Also, with the Centennial of Washington's Inauguration 
still fresh in mind, we can enjoy and appreciate better his two addresses. 
In fact all the contents of this book have, or should have, a lively interest 
for patriotic Americans, and must insure its welcome into every library. 

The Open Door. By Blanche Willis Howard. Boston and New York : 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.50. For sale by Judd. 

It is hard to try to criticize this novel without seeming too severe. Perhaps 
it is enough to say that it is disappointing. However, there are many good 
points. The crippled Count Hugo von Kronfels is, as far as we can remem- 
ber, a new figure. He is so uncomplaining, really such a sweet character, 
and withal so manly that he fully warrants, as he is intended to do, our 
principal interest. We feel from the first that he will improve on acquaint- 
ance, and are not disappointed. 

Herr Dietz too, the stone-carver who sings so cheerily, who loves so sin- 
cerely, who wins the confidence and heart of the invalid Count, and is always 
content with the world, is a character to be remembered. He has a certain 
contagious light-hearted ness which is charming., and besides we feel sorry 
for him because he is throwing his great love away on a silly, uninteresting 
girl. 

Then there is Gabrielle, a fresh lovely girl, a type not altogether novel in 
fiction, but one always welcome, however often repeated. Independent, yet 
womanly, utterly incapable of anything but a perfectly true, open action ; 
she is a woman whose acquaintance would do good to any man. We are 
not disappointed that this girl, so full of life and health, should fall in love 
with the helpless cripple. That all comes about naturally. So far, we are 
well pleased, but with these characters ends the interest of the story. If it 
was only all about Hugo, and Gabrielle, and Dietz, it yould be better. But 
we must have the old Countess of Kronfels and her dog Mousey thrust upon 
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us at every opportunity. Why not leave the time-honored satire on the 
woman of fashion and her dog to the comic papers. The Countess may be 
eccentric, but that could be shown without bringing in long dialogues be- 
tween her and the dog. The Countess is overdrawn, and Mousey can only 
be described as an utterly contemptible, as well as unentertaining, 
" Snarleyow." 

David Livingstone. By Thomas Hughes. English Men of Action Series. 
London and New York : MacMillan & Co., 60 cents. For sale by Judd. 

" My own inclination would lead me to say as little as possible about 
myself.** Quoting these, Livingstone*s words, the book commences. Its 
interest is vouched for by the name of its author. Let us turn to its subject. 
Livingstone does say as little of himself as possible. If wt read extracts 
from his journal with the expectation of finding any of his weakness or 
despondency there set down, we are disappointed. They are full of in- 
teresting observations, all exact, nothing for effect. Even during his long 
wait for men at Unyanyembe, when nothing else was going on, he did not 
turn to himself, but made notes on the birds and flowers. This modesty, 
and indifference to the picturesqueness of every-day life, when something 
of more practical importance was on hand, are strikingly shown by the 
author, by comparing entries in the journals of Stanley and Livingstone, 
made while they were traveling together. Stanley's, taking up twice as 
much space as Livingstone's, is full of description and dialogue, that of 
Livingstone a bare narration of important facts. 

Authority, maintained by force and severity, seems to have been the rule 
of other African travelers, but Livingstone kept his authority by the love of 
his people. It is gratifying to read that, when once ^he was in danger of 
drowning, twenty of his followers hastened to his rescue. He was a re- 
markably lovable man, but we are more impressed by his strong sense of 
duty, his feeling that he had a work to perform uninfluenced by any 
personal considerations. 

A good map, in the front of the book, enables us to follow Livingstone 
exactly, through all his travels. His life is not interesting as an account of 
personal adventure, but, when we have finished it, we feel that we have 
learned something of Africa, and of what our knowledge of the " Dark 
Continent *' has cost. 

Physiological Notes on PHmary Education and the Study of Language. By 
Mary Putnam Jacobi, M.D. New York and London : G. P. Putnam's 
Sons. For sale by Judd. 

There are now so many new views on primary education, which seem to 
be governed by no special rule, that it is quite novel to find one entirely 
founded on reason. Still, even reason may go too far. If the author's idea 
is to introduce a method of education for children, she will fail, because 
not one woman in a hundred will take the trouble to understand her 
reasoning. 

Before describing, in clear and exact language, an educational experi- 
ment tried on her own child, she gives all her reasons from the beginning 
of things. It seems to us that she is unnecessarily '* deep ; " that the 
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purely psychological is mixed too much with the physical and practical. 
Also, it may be a prejudice, we feel that a child is unchildlike, who, at the 
age of four and a half, knows ** the value of canals at the isthmuses of 
Suez and Panama," and, at five, converses learnedly of scalenohedrons, 
rhombic dodecahedrons, etc. 

In the latter part of the book, the chapter on " The Place for the Study 
of Language " is interesting, after we get to its practical part. The views 
are excellent and logical, but, throughout the book, we have a feeling that 
this system is a forcing system, that this education is " all work and no 
play," and that poor Jack in its clutches would prove but a dull boy, and 
never know the exuberant light-heartedne^ss of childhood. 

The Story of Happinolandi and Other Legends, By Oliver Bell Bunce. New 
York : D. Appleton & Company. 

In these days, when a new and better political economy, though still 
fighting for zt hearing and hampered somewhat by the old idea that money 
is a panacea for our human woes, is daily growing stronger and coming into 
vogue, too much cannot be written in its support. When, added to the 
kernel of sound doctrine, we find no burrs to prick our fingers, but a shell 
that is pleasant to the touch and fair to look on, or, to drop the figure, when 
economic tenets are told us in pretty stories, it is pleasant reading. And 
this task Mr. Bunce has fulfilled in an altogether charming manner, just as 
Mr. Bellamy did last summer in " Looking Backward," by paying due 
attention to the purely literary part of his work. These stories might be 
read with pleasure even if they did not enforce some very important but 
frequently forgotten truths. Of course, these truths are not abstruse, but 
rather simple, ones that need no argument, such as that money is not 
wealth, and that endowments of institutions where the money will be 
unproductively employed are not the most serviceable to the people. But 
because they are so simple they are rarely put in practice. According 
to Mr. Bunce men earn their bread by the sweat of their brows, and the 
savings bank will help the poor man better than either library or cathe- 
dral. Yet there is nothing puerile about his presentation. There is plenty 
of thought, too, for those who are ready to catch and then develop it. The 
author himself seems to have felt this, and so in finishing tells us one 
story pure and simple "without a purpose." For " John's Attic " with the 
mad good sense of Mr. and Mrs. John is not unlike the farce that capped 
the old Greek trilogy. H. o. 

A Plain Argument for God, By Prof. Geo. Stuart Fullerton. J, B. Lippin- 
cott & Co., Philadelphia. $1.00. 

In an age in which speculative and skeptical thought has found its way 
into popular fiction, there are many who are eager to use their pens in the 
" Battle for the Faith." " A Plain Argument for God " is the offspring of 
such a feeling — the author laying strong emphasis on the dangers of over- 
burdening religion with logical and metaphysical quibbles which serve but 
to confuse the doubting mind. With this view, he addresses himself to 
thoughtful men and women unversed in philosophic theories, to ^hom 
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plain, straightforward reasoning should especially appeal — his effort appar- 
ently being to do for a less cultured class of readers what Matthew Arnold 
has done in " Literature and Dogma '* for thoughtful scholars. 

Although the book is quite free from extraneous matter, the subject is 
handled briefly in all its leading aspects, and there is a train of logical con- 
nection throughout which gives a symmetrical argument. On the whole the 
author has accomplished his purpose excellently. j. d. j. 

Henr^ the Fifth. By the Rev. A. J. Church. English Men of Action Series. 
London & New York : Macmillan & Co. 60 cents. For sale by Judd. 

It is only natural that'the first thing here impressing us is the remarkable 
difference between this Henry the Fifth and Shakespeare's Prince Hal. This 
difference is brought out in every possible instance. It almost seems that 
the author feels himself bound to vindicate Henry from an unjust charge, 
devoting the larger portion of forty pages to this vindication. But after the 
proof we feel that another of our ideals is gone. The prince is no longer 
channing. 

It is the fault of the times, about which the book treats, that it is not as 
interesting as others of the same series. The life of a man, written so long 
.after his death, is apt to resemble in some degree the histories, which are 
necessarily its source. Henry's figure has not, of course, the life and 
reality possessed by that of a Gordon, or Livingstone. We can, see Gordon 
on his camel, Livingstone on his litter, and Henry at the head of his troops, 
but he is apt to look somewhat flat, and angular as on tapestry, or in the 
portraits of the period. However, Henry's life is not uninteresting. We get a 
clear idea of his military operations, his skill, and his religious fanaticism. 
In him we see that strange yet not uncommon cgmbination of physical bold- 
ness, cruelty, and deep religious conviction. Yes, it is very interesting, but 
we give one more sigh before we relinquish Prince Hal, and take in his 
place King Henry the Fifth. 

TO BE REVIEWED. 

Margery. A tale of Old Nuremberg. By George Ebers, Translated from 
the German by Clara Bell. New York : W, S. Gottsberger & Co. For 
sale by Judd. 

RECEIVED. 

Dictionary of the Noted Names of Fiction. By William A. Wheeler. Boston 
and New York : Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $2.00. For sale by Judd. 

The Maid of Bethany, By Albert H. Hardy. 

''Jerry'' and Other Stories, By the author of "Molly Bawn," etc. Phila- 
delphia : J. B. Lippincott Co. 25 cents. 

The Magazine of Art, New York : Cassell Bros. 35 cents. 
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EDITOR'S TABLE. 

At this season there is a lull in the storm of new books that in these times 
are showered with such a lavish hand on the public by American and 
English editors, the presses have a rest and the cataloguers a chance to catch 
up. This lull applies particularly now to that class which has grown to 
such prominence in the last twenty or thirty years. I mean the children's 
books. As soon, however, as next winter's snows make easy sledding for 
Santa Claus, the Bodley Family, and Boy Travelers, and the Three Vassar 
Girls will bring out their wanderings for the past year, and there will appear 
history attractively written by Mr. Charles Carleton Coffin, together with 
thrilling tales of impossible heroes, stories and diaries of nineteenth century 
boys and girls, descriptions of distant lands, alluring introductions and 
short cuts to the classics. This is an age remarkable for its attention to 
children in all ways, and not less in their reading. Some of our best names 
appear on title pages of their books. Much care and money are spent in 
the matter, all paths of books are made for them pleasant paths, all ways 
to knowledge easy ways, and the harmful is carefully expunged. Here let 
me put, in a parenthesis to say that in this talk we are to consider the 
possibility of greatest good, not harm, and accordingly we shall bar out the 
blood-stained conquerors who, armed with daggers always ** keenly flash- 
ing," and aged fifteen strut across the stage of the dime novel. We shall 
also bar out as equally harmful that pale-faced boy formerly to be found 
in the Sunday school library — such sound maxims we learn from him as 
** honesty is the best policy," also learn the curious fact that on Sundays ice 
is peculiarly weak for skating and the stream peculiarly swift, wherefore we 
should tarry near the river's brink that we may pull out that godless Billy 
who is altogether too human and lusts strongly after the earthly. Our pale- 
faced friend soon fades from this wicked world. We don't care much to be 
like him, we decide, but would rather kick about in the healthy dust and be 
a trifle wicked. Both of these we exclude from our company. The point I 
would make is this, that many of the chilren's books now published are as 
fruitless of good as of evil, are largely negative, useful to fill idle nursery 
hours but stripped of life and stimulus. In the care to refine the work its 
stamina is lost. At the time when history might prove living pages to the 
child and be absorbed as a language, neither dates nor case-endings being 
noticed, to some children weary tales of travel told in works of two syllables 
and this insipid work is given. The subjects are so anxiously lowered to 
the child's powers that their strength is sapped, no impression is made. 
Why not let him touch eminent men first hand, meet them face-to-face? 
" Children," says Sir Walter Scott, " derive impulses of a powerful and im- 
portant kind from hearing things that they cannot easily comprehend. It is 
a mistake to write down to their understanding ; set them on the scent, and 
let them puzzle it out." 

As useful work as any given them are the simple Greek myths, those 
paint pots from which English literature has always borrowed such rich 
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tints. Many sugar-coated pills, children's size, are put up by the publishers, 
but the littls folks are bright enough to understand what they are, and it is 
only with a gulp that the pills go down. Actually the attempt was made to 
substitute a " Mother Truth," teaching facts, laws, and dates carefully 
tucked into rhymes, for the old Mother Goose. Of course this tameness 
and insipidity are true only of a part, while the larger part is decidedly 
healthful, giving good food for memory and imagination. Yet there is, 
now-a-days, a tendency to buy the child's reading, like his frock, ready- 
made, in place of fitting the big books to each one's peculiarities. It seems 
a shame, since early reading counts for so much, not to give him such as 
Cooper, Burns, Scott, Dickens, The Scottish Chiefs, Idyls of the King, 
Motley and Prescott. 

Often we are told that " there are no new ideas under the sun," and the 
truth of this dangerously general dogma was brought home when I lately 
found in a work published long since an odd notion, better perhaps call it 
only a conceit, that I had thought quite original with myself. Possibly by 
this time there are no new ideas, but there are topics seldom touched upon. 
And there is such a search for these out-of-the-way topics and such joy in 
their discovery that they are apt to be strained, both ends of the piece of 
fancy are tugged and pulled out of shape that they may be made to meet in 
the middle over the old and well-known frame. Several articles marred in 
this way are to be found in the month's exchanges. After trying such work 
what a comfort it is to read prose like that of Matthew Arnold, who strains 
nothing, who cautiously makes his point and states it so easily and fairly 
and moderately ; no literary gymnastics there, no grimaces because strange. 
There is pure air about you and you feel that you are on the heights. 

In the LiTS. for April it is noticeable that the first place in them has been 
so generally given to discussions of literary subjects rather than college 
topics. It is hard to find live college topics, but it is also hard to abandon 
the opportunity to discuss a question of general interest, bound as the 
editor is to consider his responsibility and audiences. It seems that if this 
opportunity is not taken, the magazine loses a hold on the college public 
that it can gain no other way. An excellent example of such work is given 
us by the Amherst Lit, in " Thoughts on the Present Discontent." In a 
leader of that character it is interesting to watch the writer's expression as 
he comes to the heart of his subject, the notes are all stacatto, the thought 
is hammered in and there is an air of a nervous, energetic I-tell-you. 
Also it is a matter of curiosity, sometimes of amusement, to watch the 
editors go through their paces in the " conversational departments." Some 
give clear glass through which we can look into the world and see men and 
things, others slant a mirror toward us in which, after all our gazing, we 
find always only the same face reflected — the editor's. 

The third number of The Collegian came in too late for review last month. 
It is a good number, the verse being strong with " The Spectre Viking " 
and "At Eventide," the special paper on the ** Small College " is scarcely 
what we should expect. The article on Rusk in is of the best undergraduate 
prose ; the departments are filling up. The next number is to be devoted 
to Brown University. Prophecies are uncertain, cheap, wishes more hearty ; 
we wish The Collegian all success. 
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We have heard before of Thackeray's ** Cab wit," and now the Sketch 
Book of the Amherst Lit. tells of " railroad reflection/' Seated for a lonely 
afternoon's journey, the traveler is thrown entirely upon himself, is driven 
to the mean game of self-analysis, a woeful task. How tiresome one finds 
himself, what stupid company he proves, it is really quite discouraging. 

The Dartmouth Lit, brings to the Table two very readable papers, one on 
John Keats, which to be sure is not marked by novelty of thought, but 
which is stuck full of live phrases and vigorous lines. The other " Sun- 
shine and Shadows," a pleasant little nature rhapsody which will compare 
favorably with " Winter and his Friends," published in the same magazine 
in March. " Sea Thoughts " of the Amherst Lit. is plentifully spiced with 
fresh healthful thoughts. The Brunonian commences with an article from 
Hon. George William Curtiss a series of Reminiscences of Brown by 
graduates. 

The University Cynic comes this month clad in a new gown with a dash 
of green on the cover to remind us, I suppose, of the Vermont hills. 

From the meagre supply of verse the exchanges present we print these 
few below : 

SEA-DREAMS. 

Beneath the steep, sea-shapen wall 
Terraced with tidal interval, 
I lie, where drift of many things 
Find rest from wide sea-wanderings, — 

White spars of ship, that never eye 
Again shall note 'twixt sea and sky. 
Strange wealth of dusk, sea-blossoming flowers 
Slow purpling under noontide hours ; 

Quaint, carven tokens of far climes 
Heaped heedless as a singer's rhymes 
From lips that note not what they sing 
To faltering chords at evening. 

Here all they lie at peace ; enough 
Have they of windy ways and rough. 
Swept hither now, as I, to be 
At rest beside the ancient sea. 

Enough of land, enough of strife. 
Of futile struggle, loveless life. 
Of hope that wanders vain as these 
Vain wrecks of immemorial seas. 

Far ofi" across the gleaming sands 
White waters wander, touching hands 
In measures of a dance whose ways 
Are old with timeless yesterdays. 
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For many a league and lingering mile 
The restless waters shine and smile, 
Fair climes unconquered, where the hum 
Of anxious life can never come. 

But I, where drift of many things 

Find rest from wide sea-wanderings, 1 

As these from storm, from land set free. 

Lie dreaming by the ancient sea. 

— Harvard Monthly. . 

TO THE FATES. 

When the sun's warm tints are glowing, 
O'er the fields their splendor throwing, — 
When the world awakes to song. 
And the day is never long, — 
Hold the distaff firmly then ! 
Clotho, guard the weal of men ! 

When the fibres fast are flying, 
Forming knots there *s no untying ; 
In the surging noon-day life 
On the broad, sweet field of strife, — 
Fair Lachcsis, strengthen me ! 
Let thy spinning careful be ! 

When the shadows, darkly lying, 
Tell that day and song are dying ; 
In December's snowy swoon, 
While I build as I have hewn, — 
Atropos, when joy has fled. 
Haste to cut the weakened thread ! 

Dartmouth Lit. 

CONFESSION. 

In the orchard, sweet with apple bloom. 

Where the clover, tall, with its faint perfume 

Closes the path ; in the twilight gloom, 

By chance, I met my lover. 

And I tried to pass but be made no room. 

Oh ! 1 tried to pass but the bending broom 

Shook dewy beads from its tasseled plume 

And the long, wet leaves hung over. 

I would have passed but there was no room. 

How I love the red-topped clover ! 

For I stopped and blushed in joyous dread 
Till the nodding clover leaved grew red. 
Shall I tell you all that my lover said, 
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Whispering, reckless rover? 

The clover heard as he bent his head. 

Clasping me close when I would have fled, 

How, with eagar lips, my lover plead. 

My tender, steadfast lover. 

The clover heard and the bloom o'er head. 

How I love the fragrant clover ! 

The Dartmouth. 



LITERARY GOSSIP. 

When the ways are heavy with mire and rut. 

In November fogs, in December's snows. 
When the north wind howls and the doors are shut, — 

There is place and enough for the pains of prose ; 
But whenever a scent from the white thorn blows. 

And the jasmine-stars at the casement climb. 
And a Rosalind face at the lattice shows, 

Then hey ! for the ripple of laughing rhyme ! 

When the brains get drj' as an empty nut, 

When the reason stands on its squarest toes. 
When the mind (like a beard) has a "formal cut, " 

There is place and enough for the pains of prose ; 
But whenever the May-blood stirs and glows. 

And the young year draws to "the golden prime," 
And Sir Romeo sticks in his ear a rose. 

Then hey ! for the ripple of laughing rhyme ! 

Nassau Lit. 



A thousand times the wintry sun 

Has bowed his radiant head ; 
A thousand times the pale white snow 

Has blushed a rosy red ; 
A thousand times, it seems to you. 
But then to me it is so new. 
With sweet surprise my heart doth glow 
And blushes with the sun-kissed snow. 

Through crystal branches of the wood 

There shines the round-eyed moon ; 
The brook between stern banks of ice • 

Gives forth a merry tune. 
'Twas thus, you say, in days of yore ; 
But I've not heard the song before, 
To me 'tis something new to hear 
A summer song in winter drear. 

Vassar Miscellany. 
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A PROPOSAL. 

O fayrest One, with softe darke Eyes, 

And Hayre all raven blacke, 
With rosie Lippes, in sweete Surprise, 

Smilinge their answer backe, 

I'll love Thee whether far or neare, 

In Summer, Spring, or Fall ; 
And, Marry, if you love me, Deare, 

Why, say soe, y* is all. Dartmouth Lit. 
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LIGHT ROADSTER SAFETY 
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WATCHES. 

TIFFANY & CO., 

UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK, 

Particularly request attention to their line of Low- 
priced Watches, which they confidently recommend as 
the best yet produced for tne money. The movements 
are sound, stem-winding anchors, and are cased in 
i8-kt. gold in variety of styles. 

Each Watch is stamped with the name of the house, 
thereby carrying its g^uarantee. 
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Medium size for " 65 

Large " " Ladies, 60 

Small « « « 50 
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OBSTACLES TO REFORM. 



From the January " Yale Lit:* 

^'Something new" is the danger signal that either gathers all the aggres- 
sive forces of our conservatism for the attack, or bids us prepare for an even 
more effectual defensive campaign of apathy. And if the attempt boasts 
itself idealy if it bears even the suspicious signs of idealistic tendencies, ipso 
factoy it is judged worthy, if for nothing more than to test its mettle, of at 
least a few preliminary broadsides from the vigilant cruisers that guard our 
coast line." 

Our boast being "Ideal," the "testing of our mettle" having wrung from 
"Conservatism" and "apathy" the crown of success, we submit to Intelligent 
Yalensians, the now well attested fact that the "reform" movement embodied 
in the Ideal Felt Tooth Polisher is accomplishing perfect results in the beauty, 
cleanliness and preservation of the teeth ; and now bids fair to demolish 
the bristling ramparts of conversatism the world over "Verbum Sap." Don't 
wait till "apathy*' leaves you toothless. 

ItB Meonotny, Holder (imperishable), 35 cents, Polishers only need be renewed ; i8 
(boxed), 35 cents. At dealers, or mailed by 

THB HORSBT SE'F'G CO., VTICA, N. Y. 
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HITCHCOCK, DARLING & CO. 

A. E. CHASMAR & CO., 
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INDOWS 



COLLEGE CHAPELS, CHAPTER-HOUSED, 

SECRET SOCIETY ROOMS, ETC. 



Special Designs submitted iii>on request. Send fot Illustrated Catalogue. 
J. & R. LAMB, - 69 Carmine St., New Y»rk, 

WINCHESTER REPEATING RIFLE. 



MODEL 1886. 

Try the Winchester Repeating Shot 6nn. 

Use Winchester Reloading Tools. 

WINCHESTER SINGLE SHOT RIFLE. 



RIM AND CENTRAL FIRE. 



Best Single Shot Rifle in the World. 

A full line of WINCHESTER GOODS constantly on band. 
N. ». FOLSOM & CO., New Haven, Conn. 
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F. A. CORBIN, 









990 Chapel Street (under New Haven House), 



NEW HAVEN, CONN. 



MegEIiEY'g pw w^W P0«3E, 



NE\V HAVEN, CONN. 



OPPOSITE YALE COLLEGE, FRONTING THE GREEN, 



With the addition of a Passenger Elevator, Reading Room 
and Gentlemen's Lavatory, is now one of the most comfort- 
able Hotels in the country. 
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Represents BROWNING. KING & CO., leading Tailors of New Yoik, 

FINE READY-MADE CLOTHING also furnished, 

when desired, at short notice. 

OFFICE, EOOl HO. 2, 736 CUPEL STREET, CORIEB OF STATE, 

(OVEIt GEO, H. E'OBD.) 

FLORIST 

an ml 37$ suit gbat. 

P. & J. BESSE, 

239 Main Street, Hartford, Conn. 
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Bartholomay's Bohemian Lager, 

AND THB FINEST 

Milwaukee Beer. 
U. EAHN & SON, - 327 State Street 
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ACID PHOSPHATE. 

Prepared according lo the directions of Prof. E. N. Horsford. 
ESPECIALLY RECOMMENDED FOR 

Dyspepsia, Nervousness, Exhaustion, 
Headache, Tired Brain, 

And all Diseases arising from Indigestion and Nerve Exhaustion. 

This is not a compounded "patent medicine," but a preparation 
of the phosphates and phosphoric acid in the form required by the 
system. 

It aids digestion without injury, and is a beneficial food and tonic 
for the brain and nerves. 

It malces a deUcious drinlc.with water and sugar only, and agrees 
with such stimulants as are necessary to take. 

Dr. E. W. Hill, Glens Falls, N. Y., says: " An excellent remedy 
for atonic dyspepsia, nervous and general debility, or any low state 
of the system. ' 

Dr. D. A. Stewart, Winona, Minn., says : " Entire satisfiiction in 
cases of perverted digestion, loss of nerve-power, mal-nutrition and 
kindred ailments." 

Dr. G. H. Leach, Cairo, 111., says: "Of great power in dyspepsia 
and nervous prostration." 

Descriptive pamphlet free. 

SnUFOSD CEEIOCAL W0BE8, Providence, S. L 
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OUR MEN OF NOTE IN EVERY FIELD. 

Appletons' 
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Aaerican 

BlOQRAPHY 

JAMES GRANT WILSON AND JOHN FISKE. 

"Applelon's Cyclopfedim of American Bloeniphy" cantiios a bioersphical slietch of every p. 
minent in AiDencan civil and military hlslory. In law and politics, in divinity, in lileralure an( 



neeted with peraona, it affords a compLele compendiuin of American his- 
tory of any subject w 



The more important biographies were written by persona speciiUy acquainted Iht 



GEORGE BANCROFT, JOHN HAY, CARL SCHOR2, 

SecretMv BAYARD. Colonel T. W. HIGGINSON, General SHERMAN, 

Rev. PHILUPS BROOKS, Mrs. JULIA WARD HOWH, E, C. STEDMAN, 
Bishop COXE, JOHN JAY, R. H. STODDARD, 

GEORQE WM. CURTIS, JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. CHARLES D, WARNER, 

Dr. MORGAN DIX. IfRANCIS PARKMAN, JOHN G. WHITTIER, 

OUVER W HOLMES, JAMES PARTON, ROBERT C, WINTH80P, 

Now complete in ^i vUumes, royal Svo. conlaininK about 8i» pagea each. Slity-ane fine ste 
sSwSl^el?., Mbeu'rh" the"^°li.'""' " " ^°"'""'- '"'"" " »o ' ewa irt p aces, resi eact 
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distrii 

D. APPLETON a CO., Publishers, i, 3 and 5 Bond St., New York. 

E. F. MURFEE, Special Agent, 

PlatnvUle, Conn. 
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MEMY Fo» 180 BROADWAY, 

Lincoln Bennett & Co., 719 BROADWAY, 

Henry Heath, 1107 BROADWAY, 
Victor, Jav & Co., 



MARTIN'S EKOLISH UMBRELLAS. 



PACH BROTHERS, 
College Photographers, 

841 BROADWAY, NEW TOEK. 



J. H. PLATT. C. P. THOMPSON. 

PLATT & THOMPSON, 

INTERIOR DECORATION, 

Fainting and Frescoing. 

90 AND 92 ORASOE STREET, NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
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HOTEL LAFAYETTE, 

4 BROAD and CHESTNUT STS., PHILADELPHIA. 

% AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN PLANS. 

Terms : — American plan, - - |d, $3.50 and $4. Baths extra. 
European plan, - - $1, $1.50 and $3. Baths extra. 

L. U. MALTBY. 

GentlemetCs Calf^ Foxed, ^^Kangaroo^' ^^Dongola " and Kid 

Top, Hand-sewed Walking Shoes, .... $5*50 

Good, Durable and Stylish Calf, Lace Balmoral, from ^3.50 to j,oo 
Three styles of fine Cork-soled, Lace Shoes, ^y.oOs p,oo and 10.^0 

We carry the largest stock of SPORTING, BICYCLE, LAWN TENNIS 

and BOATING SHOES shown in the State. 

WALLACE B. FENN & CO., 

S-l^ and S40 Oliapel St. 



««BEER8, the Dracfftst," 



Opposite Colleges. 



THE PROBLEM SOLVED. 

The Supper Question, which has vexed so many committees, 

was successfully met by 

L- IF. Dyn..A.ZZETTI, 



Who supplied 8g*s famous funior Promenade^ SB's Senior Promenade^ and 

has the best equipments for fine catering work of any house 

within reach of New Haven. Estimates furnished. 



